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For the eighth successive year, Scho- 
lastic Magazines present this special is- 
sue entitled “U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual”—Your Key to Understanding 
World News. Keep this “Key” handy for 
reference throughout the school year. It 
will help you open the door to an intel- 
ligent understanding of national and 
world affairs and their significance. 


INCE the end of World War II, the 

free nations of the world have faced 
an ever-present danger. That danger has 
been the Communist drive to enslave 
the world. 

At first, the Communists attempted to 
achieve their goal by inciting civil war 
and launching outright military aggres- 
sion. This was the case in the bloody 
fighting that ripped Greece, China, 
Indo-China, Malaya, and Korea. When 
the Soviet Union developed atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, many feared the 
outbreak of a third World War. Civili- 
zation as we know it would be reduced 
to radioactive ashes. 

During these years, the free world 
has not stood by passively. The United 
States—leader’ of the free peoples—has 
spearheaded the formation of collective 
defense alliances against the Communist 
military threat (see page 8) 


Divided World 


The free nations count more than 
900,000,000 people in their ranks. They 
live on 87 per cent of the ‘earth’s land 
surface. They produce 55 per cent of 
the world’s coal, 71 per cent of its steel. 

Dominating the Communist world is 
the Soviet colossus—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The Soviet Union 
is the largest country in the world. It is 
nearly three times the size of the U. S. 
It reaches from the Baltic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. The population of the 
Soviet Union is 200,000,000 as com- 
pared to 168,000,000 in the U. S. 

Since 1940 the Soviet Union has de- 
voured great chunks .of territory by 
force or threats. It whetted its appetite 
on the tiny nations of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. Then it swallowed eastern 
Poland and parts of Finland and Ru- 
mania. From defeated Japan, Russia 
took South Sakhalin and the Kurile 
Islands. From defeated Germany it 
stripped most of East Prussia 


West of the Soviet Union lie the pros- 
trate satellite countries—Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and East Germany. On the 
far eastern frontiers of the Soviet giant, 
the Communist yoke has been forced on 
the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
North Korea. 

“Junior partner” in the Communist 
bloc is Red China, with a population of 
582,000,000. Its leaders are ready to 
use any strategy to forge their nation 
into a modern, industrial power. 

The Communists control about a 
fourth of the world’s land surface, occu- 
pied by 955,000,000 people—more than 
a third of mankind. They produce 36 
per cent of the world’s coal and 26 per 
cent of its steel. 


Between Two Worlds 


Between the titans of East and West 
stand the neutrals. Except for Red-ruled 
but independent Yugoslavia, they are 
not Communist countries. Most of them 
strongly oppose communism at home. 
But the neutral nations straddle the 
fence between the free and Communist 
worlds. Many think it is advantageous 
to deal with both East and West. 
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Watch 


Some European countries such as 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Ireland are 
traditional neutrals, although their sym- 
pathies are clearly with the West. Others 
are former Asian colonies, such as India, 
Burma, and Indonesia. Here bitter 
memories of centuries-old European im- 
perialism are still very much alive. Still 
other neutrals are the Arab nations of 
the Middle East with impoverished 
masses under feudal Moslem regimes. 

The neutrals comprise 17 nations and 
about 609,000,000 people—one fourth 
of the earth’s population. 


New “Red Colonialism” 


Until 1953, the Communist military 
threat remained uppermost in the minds 
of Western leaders. After the death in 
that year of Josef Stalin, ruthless mas- 
ter of the Soviet Union, the “cold war” 
turned in a new direction. 

The Reds now have switched to a 
“soft” policy. As targets for “peaceful 
conquest” they have chosen the neu- 
tral nations of the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia, rich in resources. There 
they are using a triple-play strategy. 
(1) They are trying to “bore from with- 
in” politically by using native Commu- 
nists to infiltrate the government. (2) 
They are trying to steal an economic 
foothold with tempting offers of “eco- 
nomic and technical” aid. (8) They are 
trying to pose as anti-colonialist sup- 
porters of the neutrals in their disputes 
with the West. At the same time they 
are trying to fasten on the neutrals the 
chains of a new “Red colonialism.” 

As a new chapter unfolds in the run- 
ning battle between Red tyranny and 
freedom, how do the two sides shape 
up? On these pages, region by region, 
are described the ramparts we must 
watch—the danger spots in our world of 
1956. 
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KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


JAPAN 


On September 8, 1951, a Treaty of 
Peace with Japan was signed by the 
United States and 48 other nations. So- 
viet Russia refused to sign the treaty. 
Japan and Soviet Union are expected to 
sign an agreement this month after 15 
months of negotiation. Long delay was 
caused by Red refusal to give up two 
islands north of Japan. Agreement will 
postpone settlement of this issue. 

Russia would like to control Japan 
and its vast industrial plants, but the 
existence of a U. S.-Japanese mutual 
defense pact (signed March 8, 1954) is 
a strong deterrent. 

Japan’s most pressing problem, how- 
ever, is not political but economic. By 
losing Manchuria, Formosa, and Korea 
in World War II, Japan has become 
less than 75 per cent self-sufficient in 
food, and is almost completely lacking 
in many critical raw materials. 

Japan’s “natural” markets in pre- 
World War II days were North China 
and Manchuria. These areas, however, 
are now behind the Communist “Bam- 
boo Curtain.” Consequently, .Japan’s 
paramount need today is to find new 
markets for her products. 

The U. S. has spent $2,500,000,000 
to bolster the Japanese economy. But, 
facing tough worldwide-competition for 
trade markets, Japan looks longingly 
westward to Red. China. 


KOREA 

Despite the truce signed on July 27, 
1953, Korea will remain a major danger 
spot for a long time to come. The Ko- 
rean war, which was started by the 
Communist invasion of South Korea in 
June, 1950, lasted three years. It was 
on Korean soil that the United Nations 
took the first armed collective action to 
repel aggression. 

The Geneva Conference in the sum- 
mer of 1954 dispelled what little hope 
there was for a permanent peace settle- 
ment in Korea. The Reds refused to 
agree to the formation of a single, all- 
Korean government, based on free elec- 
tions throughout the country. 

The United States signed a treaty 
with South Korea to come to the aid of 
that country if it is attacked again. A 
similar pledge was made by 15 other 
U. N. countries. 

During the past year, there were 
demonstrations and riots in South Ko- 


Asia 


rea, demanding expulsion of the truce 
observance teams. The South Koreans 
claimed that Polish and Czech mem- 
bers on the teams had been spying for 
the Communists. They also charged the 
Communist members with shutting 
their eyes to a massive military build-up 
in North Korea. 

Finally, in June, 1956, the U. N. 
Command ejected the Communist truce 
inspectors from South Korea despite 
strong Red protests. 


CHINA 

After a civil war that had lasted for 
more than 25 years, the Chinese Reds 
seized control by 1949 of all China, ex- 
cept the island of Taiwan (Formosa). 

In the Korean war, Red China sup- 
plied the bulk of the Communist troops. 
In the Indo-Chinese war, it furnished 
arms to the Communist troops. 

Twenty-three members of the United 
Nations (among them the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, India, and the Scandinavian 
countries) have recognized Communist 
China. The United States and a major- 
ity of U. N. members have opposed 
recognition of the Red regime. 

The U. S. is also strongly opposed to 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, on the ground that the 
Chinese Reds have violated all the basic 
principles of the world organization. 

y On August 1, 1955, the United States 
opened negotiations with Red China for 
the release of 41 American civilians be- 
ing detained by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The Chinese have released 31 of 
the 41 civilians. The talks were con- 
ducted in Geneva on an “ambassadorial 
level.” They are still being continued. 


TAIWAN (Formosa) 


To this island in the western Pacific 
the Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek fled in December, 
1949, after its defeat by the Commu- 
nists on the mainland. The Nationalists 
have since rebuilt a well-equipped and 
well-trained army of 400,000 men. 
Though Chiang’s government has been 
denounced as reactionary by many 
Asians, it has improved the welfare of 
its 9,000,000 people. 

The Chinese Reds (supported by So- 
viet Russia) have long been demanding 
the surrender of Taiwan. 

The United States is pledged to pro- 
tect Taiwan from Communist attack, 


INDO-CHINA 


On July 21, 1954, a truce was finally 
signed in the seven-and-a-half-year war 
in Indo-China. Indo-China, which bor- 
ders Communist China on the north, 
was formerly a French colony. After 
World War II, the eastern strip of Indo- 
China was set up as the independent 
country of Viet Nam, within the French 
Union. The western part consists of the 
Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia. All 
three countries have been granted self- 
rule. 

Since 1946, Viet Nam has been under 
attack from rebel forces led by Ho Chi 
Minh, a Moscow-trained Communist 
agent. Red China supplied arms to the 
rebels. 

Under the terms of the truce, Viet 
Nam was divided roughly along the 
17th Parallel (see map on page 14). The 
northern part (area, 77,000 sq. mi.; 
pop., 13,500,000) was ceded to the 
Communists; the southern part (area, 
50,000 sq. mi.; pop., 11,500,000) was 
retained by the free government of Viet 
Nam. It was also agreed that elections 
would be held in July, 1956, to unify 
hoth North and South Viet Nam under 
one- government. But the free south Viet 
Namese government—certain that dem- 
ocratic balloting was impossible under 
North Viet Nam’s Red dictatorship— 
refused to go along with the July elec- 
tions. Although the Communist North 
Viet Namese regime objected strenu- 
ously, it has taken no violent action 
since the deadline passed. 


MALAYA 

The Federation of Malaya is a British 
possession occupying a peninsula bor- 
dering on Thailand. It is the world’s 
greatest producer of rubber and tin. 
The Federation consists of nine states, 
which enjoy self-government in local 
affairs. The native Malays are outnum- 
bered by Chinese and Indians. 

Early this year, Britain promised 
Malaya her independence by August, 
1957. 

British and Malayan troops have been 
battling a few thousand Communist 
guerrillas in jungle warfare since 1948. 

The Communists are not strong 
enough to capture Malaya. Their aim 
apparently is to cripple Malayan pro- 
duction of tin and natural rubber—stra- 
tegically vital products going to anti- 
Communist countries 
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SINGAPORE 

Singapore is a tiny island separated 
from the tip of the Malayan peninsula 
by a half-mile of open water. It is Asia’s 
greatest commercial and shipping cen- 
ter and Britain’s key naval and military 
base in the Far East. 

But this strategically located British 
colony—with eight out of ten of its 
people Chinese—has been clamoring for 
its independence. 

Britain, however, feels that Red Chi- 
nese propaganda has made deep inroads 
among the island’s Chinese majority. 
The British argue that complete inde- 
pendence for Singapore may open the 
door to Communist penetration. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, a dominion of the British 
Commonwealth, lies just off the southern 
tip of India. Last April, Ceylon’s pro- 
Western government was voted out of 
office. The new neutralist regime has 
demanded that the British give up their 
air and naval bases located on the 
island. In the event of war the island 
would be of great importance. It is the 
mly base for British air and sea power 
yetween Aden and Singapore. 


BURMA 


A former British possession, Burma 
became an independent republic in 
1947. It is one of the world’s leading 
»wroducers and exporters of rice. 

Ever since its independence in 1947 
Burma has been torn by internal strife. 
Che Burmese government has been op- 
posed by non-Communist Karen tribes- 
men who are fighting for independence 
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It has also been opposed by small bands 
of Communist guerrillas. 

There has been a decrease in internal 
strife during the past year. But a new 
danger threatens Burma now. Last July, 
thousands of Red Chinese troops were 
reported to have invaded a 1,000-square- 
mile area in northeastern Burma. The 
neutralist Burmese government immedi- 
ately opened negotiations with the Com- 
munist Chinese in an attempt to have 
the Red soldiers withdraw peacefully. 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia proclaimed its independ- 
ence from the Netherlands in 1945. In 
August, 1954, Indonesia and the Neth- 
erlands ended a five-year-old “partner- 
ship” of two equal and independent 
nations, sharing common allegiance to 
the Queen of the Netherlands. 

The only remaining dispute between 
the two nations—control of West New 
Guinea—is to be aired at the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The young Indonesian Republic is 
plagued by complex problems. Economi- 
cally, its problem is to raise production 
to provide its increasing population 
with food and jobs. Chief exports are 
rubber and petroleum. 

Politically, its problem is harder. In 
the 11 years of its independent exist- 
ence, Indonesia has had 15 govern- 
ments. 

Indonesian Communists staged an un- 
successful rebellion in 1947. Since then 
they have concentrated on infiltrating 
the government. 

To complicate the situation further, a 
fanatic Moslem group. Darul Islam, has 
taken arms against the government. 


Indonesia’s first general elections, held 
last year, gave the Reds an alarming 
total of 39 seats in the 260-seat parlia- 
ment. However, a new coalition cabinet 
excluding the Communists was formed 
in March, 1956. 

The Indonesian government has re- 
fused to accept military aid from the 
U.S. But last spring the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two countries were 
strengthened when President Soekarno 
of Indonesia visited the U. S. 


INDIA 

India, with a population of nearly 
400,000,000, is the largest of the new 
nations of Asia. After 200 years of Brit- 
ish rule, the country became independ- 
ent on August 15, 1947. India is now 
demanding that Portugal give up its 
colony of Goa. ‘ 

The new government gas directed its 
efforts toward improving the country’s 
economy. 

Considerable gains have been made 
in increasing food production. But India 
is still unable to grow enough food to 
feed its rapidly growing population. 
More than 3,000,000 tons of grain have 
to be purchased abroad each year. 

In foreign affairs, India has pursued 
a neutral policy in the conflict between 
the totalitarian East and the democratic 
West. There is a small but noisy Com- 
munist party in India. 

India has been engaged in a bitter 
dispute with neighboring Pakistan over 
the province of Kashmir, which both 
countries claim. U. N. efforts at media- 
tion have been unsuccessful. In August, 
1953, the two governments agreed to 
hold a plebiscite in Kashmir some time 
in 1954 to “ascertain the wishes of the 
people.” 

Since then relations between Pakistan 
and India have become strained because 
of Pakistan’s aeceptance of U. S. mili- 
tary aid. Negotiations between the two 
countries for a plebiscite have been 
suspended. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan is literally a “divided” coun- 
try. It consists of two parts—one in the 
northeast corner, the other in the north- 
west corner of the Indian peninsula. 

Simultaneously with India, Pakistan 
gained its independence from the British 
on August 15, 1947. For nine years 
Pakistan was a dominion, or self- 
governing member of the British Com- 
monwealth. In March, 1956; Pakistan 
became a republic while remaining a 
Commonwealth member. It is . the 
world’s largest Moslem nation. 

Like India, Pakistan is plagued . by 
poverty and illiteracy. The standard of 
living is low. 

Unlike India, Pakistan has stead- 
fastly supported the West in the cold 
war with Soviet Russia. 





KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


FRANCE 


France is the cornerstone in Europe’s 
defense against Communist aggression. 

But France is a divided country. It is 
split thgee ways. At one extreme are the 
Communists, who control more than a 
fourth of the votes. At the other ex- 
treme are the followers of. Pierre Pou- 
jade, a rabble-rousing rightist, who con- 
trols about a tenth of the votes. 

In the center are four middle-of-the- 
road parties. Together they hold a slim 
and unsteady majority in the National 
Assembly. All French cabinets in the 
past six years have been formed from 
these parties. 

This close political division has caused 
frequent changes of government in 
France. The average life of a French 
cabinet since the end of World War II 
has been barely six months. 

On February 1, 1956, Guy Mollet be- 
came premier—the twenty-second since 
the liberation of France. How long he 
will stay in power is uncertain. 

\ long-standing Franco-German dis- 
pute was settled last June. France 
agreed to the return of the coal-rich 
Saar region to West Germany by Jan- 
uary 1, 1957. In return, the West Ger- 
mans pledged special coal and other 
concessions to France. 

[he French face their gravest chal- 
lenge in their North African territory of 
Algeria (see page 6). On the outcome 
of the French struggle to put down the 
Moslem rebellion in that area may hinge 
the future of France as a great power. 


GERMANY 


Since the end of World War II, the 
defeated country has been divided. 
There are two Germanys, each with its 
own government, 

1. East Germany, controlled by Rus- 
sia, has a Communist regime, propped 
up by Red Army bayonets. It is known 
as the German Democratic Republic. 

2. West Germany is organized into a 
democratic republic, called the German 
Federal Republic. The country enjoys 
almost complete independence of ac- 
tion. But the three Western allies (U. S., 
Britain, and France) maintain troops in 
West Germany to block Soviet attempts 
to gobble up West Germany. 

In the spring of 1955, the Western 
allies ratified the Paris pacts. Under 
these agreements, West Germany gained 
its independence and was permitted to 


Europe 


rearm and join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. During the past year, 
West Germany slowly has begun to 
raise volunteer troops for NATO. The 
West German government is now work- 
ing out laws providing for conscription 
—in effect in nearly all NATO nations. 

For years, Soviet Russia and the 
Western allies have been deadlocked 
over Germany. The Western position is 
that the two Germanys (East Germany 
and West Germany) be united under a 
single government, freely elected. And 
that this government should have the 
right, if it wishes, to join NATO. 

The Soviets are not willing to give up 
East Germany. They are especially op- 
posed to permitting a unified Germany 
to rearm and permitting her to join the 
Western defense alliance. 


IGELAND 


Iceland is a thinly populated, strate- 
gically located island nation on the rim 
of the Arctic Circle. It is the only NATO 
member without any armed forces of its 
own. For more than five years, 4,000 
members of the U. S. Armed Forces 
have manned the Keflavik air base. This 
is a key bastion of the free world, built 
with $150,000,000 of U. S. funds. 






































Last June, elections were held in 
Iceland which brought a new govern- 
ment coalition (with Communist mem- 
bership) into power. The new regime 
has decided to keep Iceland in the 
NATO alliance. But it insists that the 
American troops leave the country. By 
the terms of the NATO pact (and if 
the Icelandic government cannot be 
brought to change its mind), all U. S. 
soldiers must depart by February, 1958 


SOVIET SATELLITES 


Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are the 
captive nations of Europe. They are 
ruled by Soviet puppet regimes which 
take their orders from Moscow. The 
peoples of these countries did not choose 
communism. Communism was forced 
on them by Soviet bayonets. There is 
little doubt that these enslaved peoples 
would rise against their Red masters 
were it not for the presence of Soviet 
troops and the all-powerful secret po- 
lice, ferreting everywhere. 

Early in 1956, Soviet leaders began 
an attack against the ruthless acts of 
dead dictator Stalin. Since then, ob- 
servers have reported a lessening of 
harsh repressive measures in the satel- 
lite countries. 

But the Communist bosses have not 
gone far enough in this direction. This 
was proved by the revolt of thousands 
of workers in Poznan, Poland, last June. 
At the risk of stern reprisals, the workers 
bravely demanded “Bread” and “Free- 
dom.” As we go to press, “trials” are 
being held of many participants in the 


* revolt, in which more than 100 died. 


SPAIN 


For 17 years, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco has been the undisputed master 
of Spain. His authoritarian government 
was given a cold shoulder by the West 
after World War II. In recent years. 
however, Spain has been gradually im 
proving her international position. 

The United States and Spain signed 
an agreement in 1953 permitting us to 
build air and naval bases on Spanish 
soil. Last December, Spain was ad- 
mitted to U. N. Big question: who will 
take over when Franco (now 65) dies? 


Total National Income for Western Europe, 1938: $73,500,000,000° 
Total National Income for Western Europe, 1954: $160,000,000,000° 
*Best statistical estimate available. 





KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Africa 


AFRICA 

A wave of nationalism is sweeping 
the continent of Africa. It is creating 
new nations—and new problems 

In West Africa, the Gold Coast will 
become a dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth in March, 1957. (Gold 
Coast’s new name will be Ghana.) But 
there is continuing unrest in three other 
areas—North Africa, British East Africa 
(Kenya), and the Union of South Africa 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


Across the Mediterranean from France 
are the former North African protecto- 
rates of France: Tunisia and Morocco 
The inhabitants of these two areas are 
predominantly Moslem. Among them, 
there had been a mounting nationalist 
movement in recent years. 

Finally, on March 20, 1956, the 
French government gave Tunisia her in- 
dependence. Extreme nationalists, how- 
ever, stil] resent French influence and 
France’s economic hold on the country. 

In Morocco, following outbreaks of 
widespread vidlence, the French opened 
negotiations with Nationalist leaders. On 
March 2, 1956, France agreed to Mo- 


roccan independence. In April, Spain 
ended its protectorate Spanish 
Morocco, transferring its power to Mo- 
rocco’s constitutional monarch, Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef 


over! 


ALGERIA 


Between the newly independent 
countries of Morocco and Tunisia lies 
Algeria. Algeria is a huge territory four 
times the size of France. Of its 9,000,000 
population, 8,000,000 are Moslems. One 
million are of French descent. Accord- 
ing to French law, the northern strip of 
Algeria lying along the Mediterranean 
Sea is an integral part of France. The 
southern region, mostly arid desert, is 
ruled as a French colony. 

For more than two years Moslem 
guerrillas have been waging a desperate 
war against the French. The goal of the 
Algerian nationalists is complete inde- 
pendence from France. 

France has agreed to give Moslems 
equal political and economic rights with 
French settlers. But France insists that 
Algeria remain closely tied to France. 
The French government's offer for an 
armistice on these terms went unan- 
swered, The long-drawn-out military 


campaign by the French against the 
guerrillas then was pushed to the hilt. 

The 450,000 French troops fighting 
in Algeria are a drain on the French 
economy. It is estimated that the war 
in Algeria will cost France more than 
$600,000,000 for 1956. And the Moslem 
rebels give no sign of surrender. 


KENYA 

For the past four years a secret na- 
tive society called the Mau Mau (“Hid- 
den Ones”) has been terrorizing the 
30,000 British settlers in Kenya. The 
Mau Mau are mainly members of the 
Kikuyu tribe, the largest native group 
in the area. They have been staging 
night raids, burning homes, robbing and 
killing white settlers in an effort to drive 
them out of Kenya. The British sent in 
troops to smash the outbreak, and the 
situation seems to be under control. 
Britain, at the same time, has under- 
taken reforms to aid native farmers and 
to improve health and education con- 
ditions, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa is in a 
state of “permanent crisis.” This situa- 
tion stems from the fact that native 
Africans outnumber the whites almost 
five to one. But it is the white minority 
that governs the country. The non- 
whites have few rights. This condition 
has led to serious race conflicts. The 
government is pledged to a policy of 
apartheid (racial apartness)—i.e., com- 
plete segregation of the non-whites. 





KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Latin America 


OUTH of the Rio Grande live our 

-Latin American “good neighbors.” 
They live in 20 independent republics. 
The total area of Latin America is 
8,500,000 square miles, or nearly three 
times that of the continental United 
States. The total population of Latin 
America is about 165,000,000, which is 
just a little less than that of the UV. S. 

Latin America provides us with fully 
a third of all our imports. This is a great 
deal more than we receive from any 
other single region in the world. 

Latin America, in turn, buys large 
amounts of goods from us—roughly a 
fourth of all our exports. 

The Latin American nations have 
been ourallies in both world wars. They 
are our partners in a “one-for-all, all- 
for-one” mutual’ defense alliance. 


In recent years, however, there has 
been a rise in anti-Yanqui sentiment in 
Latin America. Much of it is fanned by 
Red propagandists, One reason for the 
growing “coolness” toward Uncle Sam 
is the fact that Latin America receives 
but a fraction of the aid we give to 
Europe and Asia. 

A serious threat to the security of the 
Western Hemisphere was eliminated in 
1954, when Guatemalan patriots over- 
threw Guatemala’s pro-Red regime. 

Unrest remains a threat in Bolivia, 
Colombia, Nicaragua, and Honduras. 
Chief danger spot is Argentina. 


ARGENTINA 


For more than 11 years—from 1948 
to 1955—Juan Peron ruled Argentina 
with a dictatorial hand. Last September 


he was toppled from power by revolt. 

Since then, a military junta (council), 
headed by General Pedro Aramburu, 
has been trying to put Argentina’s af- 
fairs back in order. But the country re- 
mains in a state of uncertainty and 
unrest. Latest sign of this unrest was 
an armed uprising of Peron followers 
last June. The rebellion was easily 
crushed by government forces. 

Peron’s policies, it is generally agreed, 
severely weakened Argentina’s economy. 
The new government is having difficulty 
repairing the economic damage caused 
by the Peronist regime. However, Ar- 
gentina has been slowly returning to a 
democratic political life. 


U.S. IMPORTS U.S. EXPORTS 
e . ' be 

From | f: 

Latin 


U. S. imports yearly U. S. exports yearly 
from Latin America: to Latin America: 
$3,333,700,000 $3,151,300,000 





KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


~The Middle East 


TURKEY 

Key to Turkey’s strategic importance 
is her control of the Straits of the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles which link 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
In case of war, Turkey could pen up 
Russia's Black Sea fleet by stopping 
traffic through the Straits. 

With a population of 24000,000, 
Turkey maintains an army of more 
than 350,000 men. Two-fifths of Tur- 
keys income is spent on defense. 

To help Turkey bear this burden, 
the U. S. has given the Turks more 
than $350,000,000 in economic aid 
and a larger sum in military aid. 

Today, Turkey is the eastern bastion 
f the democracies. 


GREECE 


Long staunch defenders of the free 
world, the Greeks are aroused today 
over the uncertain future of the British- 
ruled island of Cyprus. The Greek 
government wants the British to give 
the island’s predominantly Greek- 
speaking population the opportunity 
to decide their own fate. This, Greeks 
believe, would mean union of Cyprus 
with Greece. Turkey objects for fear 
that the Turkish minority on Cyprus 
may be oppressed. The dispute 
threatens to estrange Greece from the 
Western allies. 


CYPRUS 

The eastern Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus is Britain’s last powerful de- 
fense post guarding her vital interests 
in the Middle East. About 80 per cent 
of the island’s 500,000 people are of 
Greek origin. Many of these people de- 
mand enoesis—union with Greece. An 
underground guerrilla group backs up 
this demand with gunfire, bombings, 
and sabotage. : 

For many months, the British ne- 
gotiated with a leader of the Cypriot 
nationalist movement, Archbishop Ma- 
karios of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
But when the talks became deadlocked 
last March the British broke off ne- 
gotiations. They exiled Makarios to the 
remote Seychelles Islands in the Indian 
Ocean. Since then, Britain has rein- 
forced her troops on Cyprus and cracked 
down hard on Cypriot terrorists. 

This “tough” British policy is strong- 
ly seconded by Turkey and the island’s 
100,000 Cypriotes of Turkish origin. 
They oppose any political union be- 
tween Cyprus and Greece. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is a Communist “oddity. 
Formerly a Soviet satellite, Yugoslavia 
broke with Moscow in June 1948. 

During the past seven years, Yugo- 
slavia has been receiving military and 
economic aid from the U. S. 

A 20-year military alliance—the Bal- 
kan Defense Pact—was concluded in 
the summer of 1954 by Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, and Greece. It is aimed against 
Soviet Russian aggression. The pact 
links Yugoslavia — indirectly —to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Turkey and Greece are NATO mem- 
bers, but Yugoslavia is not. 

Following a visit of Soviet leaders 
to Belgrade in 1955, the relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Red Rusia were 
greatly improved. The two countries 
have re-established diplomatic and eco- 
nomic ties. Tito has denied that he 
intends to return to the Soviet camp. 


IRAN 


Iran is a rich-poor country. It is oil- 
rich—fourth largest producer of oil in 
the world. But its 24,000,000 people 
are among the poorest on earth. 

On Iran’s northern border is a pow- 
erful, aggressive neighbor—Soviet Rus- 
sia. Iran is important to Russia (a) 
economically—because of its oil re- 
sources, and (b) strategically—because 
of its key location in the Middle East. 
It was to protect itself from its north- 
ern neighbor that Iran became a mem- 
ber of the Middle East Treaty Or- 
ganization (METO) in 1955. 

The Soviet Union has been banking 
in recent years on internal disorders 
in the country. In the spring of 1951, 
the Iranian parliament voted to nation- 
alize (place under state control) the 


British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oi] Com- 
pany. Attempts at negotiation between 
Britain and Iran failed because of the 
stubbornness of Premier Mossadegh, a 
fanatical nationalist. 

Finally, in the summer of 1954, a 
new government in Iran signed an 
agreement with a group of eight U. S., 
British, French and Dutch companies. 
These companies produce and sell 
Iran's oil. And Iran receives 50 per cent 
of the profit. 


ISRAEL 


The young Jewish state, known as the 
Republic of Israel, occupies a portion of 
Palestine. It came into being as a result 
of a resolution, adopted by the U. N. 
General Assembly on November 29, 
1947. This resolution called for di- 
viding Palestine into two independent 
states—a Jewish state and an Arab state. 

The Republic of Israel was pro- 
claimed on May 14, 1948. For several 
months thereafter, bitter fighting en- 
sued between Israel and neighboring 
Arab countries. Through the interven- 
tion of the U. N., a truce was finally 
effected. To date no peace has been 
concluded. There are frequent border 
clashes 

When full-scale war threatened to 
break out last spring, U. N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold went to 
the Middle East on a peace mission. 
He succeeded in reestablishing a cease 
fire. But in recent weeks serious out- 
breaks have taken place again between 
Israeli and Arab troops. 


EGYPT 


Egypt came under the 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser 
group of young Egyptian officers in 
1952. This occurred when Nasser 


rule of 
and a 


Middle East produces 22% of world’s oil (!.); has 75% of free world’s oil reserve (r.). 





masterminded a re 
King Farouk from his t] 

At first, Nasser’s goal 
the miserable _ living rd 
Egypt's destitute masses. But more 
cently the Egyptian leader has become 
the flaming arrowhead of Arab 
alism. He has grown increasingly hos 
tile to the West. 

Nasser has brought his 
gerously close to Moscow. Last year, 
he bartered Egyptian cotton for $200,- 
000,000 worth of Soviet-made arms. 
He has welcomed Red “technicians,” 
“diplomats,” and “cultural missions” 
who have established a long-sought-for 
Soviet foothold in the Middle East. 

When the West refused to help 
finance the construction of Nasser’s 
dream—a $1,300,000,000 Aswan High 
Dam designed to harness the Nile 
river — Egypt’s “strong angrily 
nationalized the internationally-owned 
and operated Suez Canal. 

The Suez Canal is a 103-mile long 
artificial waterway, linking the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea. Until Egypt 
took over the canal, it was run by a 
private company in which the British 
government owns almost half the stock. 
The important waterway is often called 
“lifeline of the British Empire.” 

The West reacted strongly to Nasser’s 
drastic move. Britain and France 
massed troops on Cyprus. Conferences 
of major maritime powers using the 
Canal met in London in August, Sep- 
tember, and October of this year. Most 
of the conferees insisted that inter- 
national control be restored. They said 
that only in that way could safe pass- 
age through the waterway be guar- 
anteed. But Egypt’s President Nasser 
has balked at any agreement which 
would limit his powers over the Canal. 
(Nasser promises, however, that free 
passage through the waterway will 
continue as before). 

Britain and France have asked the 
U. N. Security Council to look into 
Nasser’s seizure of Suez. 

Nasser has responded with a coun- 
ter-complaint to the U. N. He accuses 
the British and French of threatening 
to use force against Egypt. 


nation 


country dan- 


man” 


ARAB STATES 


In addition to Egypt, the other mem- 
bers of the League of Arab States are 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen, Libya, and the Sudan. 

These lands form a bridge to three 
continents—Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

They are also rich in immense oil 
deposits. But these Arab countries are 
backward, underdeveloped industrially. 

Because they are at once oil-rich and 
militarily weak, the Arab States consti- 
tute a tempting “plum” to the would-be 
world-conquerors in the Kremlin 


KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Pacts Around the World 


Tt free world’s barrier against Red 
military aggression consists of four 
major alliances—(1) NATO, (2) SEATO, 
(3) METO, (4) Rio Pact. (Regional 
organizations are permitted under Chap- 
ter VIII, Article 52 of the United Na- 
tions Charter.) 


NATO 


Seven years ago the ominous shadow 
of Soviet military power threatened 
Western Europe. To counter that threat 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was established in April 1949 
as the major bulwark of the free world’s 
defenses. The United States, Canada 
10 nations of western Europe— 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Portugal 
—were charter members. Greece and 
Turkey joined NATO in 1952. West 
Germany became a member in May 
1955, making a total of 15 nations. 

These countries agreed that an 
“armed attack against one NATO coun- 
try would be considered an attack on 
them all.” 

In 1951, a military arm of NATO, 
called SHAPE (Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Powers Europe), was set up 
near Paris. Its aim: to coordinate de- 
fenses of member nations. 

First Supreme Commander of 
SHAPE was General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. The present commander is an- 
other U. S. general, Lauris Norstad. 

During the past three years, West- 
ern Europe’s fears of Soviet aggres- 
sion have begun to fade. Some Euro- 
pean nations have.cooled toward the 
NATO insistence that expensive arma- 
ments and armies be maintained. These 
countries would like to see NATO ex- 
pand its non-military activities in the 
field of economic collaboration. 


SEATO 


When Communist expansion in Eu- 
rope was halted by the growing strength 
of NATO, the Reds looked for other 
fields to conquer. They turned their 
attention to the Far East. Two years 
ago, their chances for success seemed 
good. The Reds succeeded in taking 
over North Viet Nam. They continued 
to fight a hit-and-run guerrilla war in 
rubber-rich Malaya. Red China put 
strong pressure on its neighbors. 

Against this background, the United 
States and seven other govérnments 
(Australia, Britain, New Zealand, Thai- 


and 


land, Pakistan, France, and the Philip- 
pines) joined, in September 1954, to 
form the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). 

A purely defensive alliance, SEATO 
aims to prevent further armed aggres- 
sion as well as undermining of free- 
dom in this rich region of the world. 
It is also intended to promote the eco- 
nomic progress and social well-being 
of the peoples of the member countries. 


METO (BAGDAD PACT) 


Newest link in the long Western 
defense chain is the Middle East Treaty 
Organization (METO). This new free 
world alliance was established in No- 
vember 1955 to block any Soviet moves 
southward into the oil-rich Middle East. 
Members of METO are four nations 
on the southern border of the U.S.S.R. 
—Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey—and 
Great Britain. Treaty’s aim is to build 
a solid wall of military might guarding 
the “northern tier” of the Middle East. 
METO connects with NATO to the 
west, and SEATO to the east, to form 
a collective defense barrier reaching 
from Norway to the Philippines. 

The U. S. is not a full member of 
the alliance. But a U. S. military mis- 
sion works closely with the military 
planners of METO. The U. S. also 
pays a share of the costs for the perma- 
nent headquarters at Teheran, Iran. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE ALLIANCE 


In 1947, the U. S. joined with 20 
Latin American sister republics in sign- 
ing the Rio (“all for one, one for all”) 
pact. The Rio Treaty warns any po- 
tential aggressor that an attack on any 
American republic will be »met by the 
full force of all the pact nations. Joint 
defense plans were worked out. 

Faced with this united military 
front, the Reds have adopted a stra- 
tegy of working by trickery, by false 
promises of aid and by anti-American 
propaganda. 

In response to the threat of future 
Red moves to penetrate our hemisphere, 
the American republics adopted the 
1954 Caracas Resolution. It pledges 
united action in case the Communists 
try to get control of any American 
government, 

With hemispheric defenses firmly 
established, the U. S. and her part- 
ners to the south are free to devote 
more time and effort to mutual po- 
litical and economic cooperation. 








KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Twenty Fateful Years—1936-1956 


1936 

March 7—German dictator Adolf Hitler 
orders his troops to reoccupy demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, thus violating 
World War I peace treaties. 

May 9—Italy (under dictator Mussolini) 
announces conquest of Ethiopia. 

July 17—Spanish civil war begins, Germany 
and Italy send aid to Franco; Soviet 
Russia to “Loyalists,” 

November 3—F. D. Roosevelt re-elected 
U. S. President, defeating A. M. Landon. 

November 17—Japan signs friendship pact 
with Nazi Germany, thus forming 3-way 
Axis—Germany, Italy, Japan. 


1937 
May 1—U. §. Congress passes Neutrality 
Act, bars sales with belligerents. 
July 7—Japan begins undeclared war 
against China. 


1938 
March 12—Hitler seizes Austria. 
September 29—Munich Conference: Brit- 
ain, France yield to Hitler’s demand for 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. 


1939 

April 1—Spanish civil war ends; victory for 
Gen. Franco, 

August 24—Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia sign non-aggression pact. 

September 1-3—Germany invades Poland, 
starting World War II. Britain, France 
declare war on Germany. U. S. pro- 
claims neutrality. 

September 28—Nazis and Soviets partition 
Poland between them. 


1940 
June 10—Italy enters war on Germany’s 
side, invades France. 
June 22—Marshal Henri Petain of France 
surrenders to Germans. 
November 5—Roosevelt re-elected President 
(third term) defeating W. L. Willkie. 


1941 

March 11—U. §. Congress passes Lend- 
Lease Act to aid Britain. 

June 22--Hitler breaks pact with Soviets, 
launches attack on Russia. 

August 14—Roosevelt, Churchill meet, 
agree on war aims (Atlantic Charter). 

December 7—Japanese attack Pearl Harbor, 
force U. S. into war. Germany, Italy 
declare war on U. S. 


1942 
January 2+U. S. loses Manila to Japanese. 
May 6—U. S. surrenders Bataan. 
lune 4—U. S. Navy inflicts major setback 
on Japan at Battle of Midway. 
November 8—U. S., Britain, under Eisen- 
hower, land in North Africa, win coast. 


1943 
January 31—Nazi 6th Army virtually de- 
stroyed at Stalingrad. 
July 9—Allies invade Sicily. 
September 8—Italy announces unconditional 
surrender; Nazis seize Rome. 


1944 
June 4—Rome falls to the Allies. 
June 6—D-Day: Allied forces under Eisen- 
hower land in France at Normandy. 
August 25—Paris liberated. 
October 20—U. S. invades Philippines. 
November 7—Roosevelt re-elected President 
(fourth term) defeating T. E. Dewey. 


1945 
February 12—Yalta Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin agree to establish U. N. 
March 7—U. S. Army invades Germany. 
April 12—Roosevelt, 68, dies. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman succeeds him. 
May 1—Hitler, 56, dead by suicide. 
May 7—Germany surrenders. 
June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 
August 6—U. S. plane drops first atom 
bomb on Hiroshima, Japan. 
August 8—Russia declares war on Japan. 
August 14—Japan surrenders. 


1946 
June 14—U. S. presents plan to U. N. for 
international control of atomic energy 
(rejected by Soviet bloc). 
July 4—U. S. grants Philippines independ- 


ence. 
December 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China between French and Reds. 


1947 

March 12—Truman asks Congress to aid 
Greece, Turkey against Communist ag- 
gression (Truman Doctrine ). 

June 5—Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall proposes U. S. economic aid to re- 
build Europe (Marshall Plan); launched 
by Congress April 9, 1948. 

August 15—British quit India. Pakistan 

(Moslem) and India (Hindu) created. 


1948 
February 23—Reds seize Czechoslovakia. 
May 14—Britain ends Palestine mandate. 
Jews proclaim new state of Israel. Arab 
armies attack Israel. 
June 28—Cominform denounces Tito; Yugo- 
slavia breaks with Soviet Union. 
November 2—Harry S. Truman elected 
President of U. S., defeats T. E. Dewey. 


1949 

January 20—Truman calls for technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries (Point 4). 

February 23—Israel, Arab truce. 

April 4—NATO organized. 

September 30—Chinese Communists pro- 
claim “republic” at Peiping. Chiang Kai- 
shek moves Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment to Taiwan (Formosa). 

September 23—Truman reports first atomic 
explosion set off in Soviet Union. 

December 27—Indonesia becomes inde- 
pendent. 


1950 
June 25—South Korea invaded by North 
Korean Reds, 15 U. N. nations, including 
U. S.,-send forces to aid South Koreans. 


November 6—Chinese Communists enter 
Korean War against U. N. 


1951 
March 19—Six European , nations initial 
Schuman Plan to pool coal and steel in- 
dustries. (In effect February 10, 1953.) 
May 27—Red China takes over Tibet. 
July 10—Truce talks open in Korea. 


1952 
February 6—Elizabeth II becomes Queen. 
May 26—Allied occupation of West Ger- 
many ends; “peace contract” signed. 
July 25—Puertc Rico becomes first com- 
monwealth of U. S. 
November 4—Dwight Eisenhower elected 
U. S. President over Adlai Stevenson. 


1953 
March 8—Soviet dictator Stalin dies. Georgi 
Malenkov becomes premier. 
June 17—Anti-Red riots sweep E. Germany. 
July 26—Korean War armistice signed. 
August 20—U. S. S. R. announces explosion 
of a hydrogen bomb. 
December 8—President Eisenhower pro- 
poses “atoms for peace” program to U.N. 


1954 

April 29—India, Red China sign peace pact. 

May 17—U. S. Supreme Court rules unahi- 
mously that racial segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. 

June 29—Anti-Communist rebels overthrow 
Red government in Guatemala. 

July 21—Indo-China war ends. Viet Nam 
divided into N. Viet Nam, S. Viet Nam. 

September 8—Southeast Asia defense treaty 
(SEATO) signed by eight nations. 

October 23—West Germany gets independ- 
ence, is admitted to NATO. 


1955 
February 8—Malenkov resigns as Soviet 
premier, succeeded by Nikolai Bulganin. 
April 5—Sir Winston Churchill, 80, retires; 
Eden succeeds him as prime minister. 
August 8—First International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
September 19—Revolt in Argentina; dicta- 
tor Juan Peron overthrown. 
September 24—President Eisenhower suf- 
fers “moderate” heart attack. 


1956 
February 14—Khrushchev blasts Stalin’s 
regime, starts downgrading program. 
March 1—Eisenhower proposes U. S. and 
U. S. S. R. “freeze” atomic production; 
asks again for mutual inspection plan. 
March 2—France, Morocco sign pact end- 
ing France’s 44-year-old protectorate, 
March 20—France and Tunisia sign pact 
granting Tunisia independence. 

April 4—Spain announces willingness to 
give Spanish Morocco independence. 
June 2—Tito of Yugoslavia visits Russia; 
hails restoration of “friendly relations.” 

July 26—Egypt seizes Suez Canal. 
September 24—81 nations meet to set up 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 








Nations of the World 


e Data contained in the following chart were derived from the Statesman’s 
Year-Book, World Almanac, Political Handbook of the World, the United 
Nations, and consulates of various nations. They are correct to October 2, 
1956. Under the column headed “United Nations” the 51 charter members 
of the United Nations are so indicated, plus all later accessions. Where a 
blank appears, the nation has not applied for U. N. membership. 


Monarchy 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, wool, 
skins 





1,260,000 


Tirana 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Gen. Enver Hoxa 
Prem. Mehmet Shohu 


tebacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
dairy products 





6,000 


191 


Andorra 


Republie (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


First Syndic 
Cayrat 


sheep raising 





19,110,000 


1,072,745 


Buenos 
Aires 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Pedro E. Aramburu 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, linseed, oats 





9,256,000 


2,974,581 


Canberra 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies 


wool, wheat, octs, barley, corn, 
potatoes, sugar cane, fruits 





6,972,000 


32,373 


Vienna 


Republic 


Pres. Theodor Koerner 
Chancellor Julius Raab 


coal, salt, iron, copper, timber, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, sugar 





8,841,000 


11,775 


Brussels 


- Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudouin | 
Prem. Achille van Acker 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, ma- 
chinery, rolling stock, grain 





300,000 


18,000 


Punakha 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Maharajah 
Jig-me Wang-chuk 


rice, corn, wax, cloth, musk, 
metalware 





3,162,000 


513,086 


La Paz 


Republic 


President 
Herman Siles Zvazo 


tin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
rubber, coffee, potatoes, cacao 








58,456,000 


3,286,170 


Rie de 
Janeiro 


Republic 


President 
Juscelino Kubitschek 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tea, 
gold, cement, meat, hides, wool 





7,350,000 


42,796 


Sofla 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Anton Yugov 


grains, tobacco, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, coal 





19,434,000 


261,610 


Rangoon 


Republic 


President Ba U 
Premier Ba Swe 


rice, teak weed, cotten, maize, 
tob , oll, preci stones 








3,860,000 


69,866 


Pnom-Penh 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Noredom 
Suramarit 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zine 





15,792,000 


3,610,097 


Ottawa 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Lovis Stephen St. Laurent 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, fish, furs, minerals 





8,627,000 


25,332 


Colombo 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, 
citronella, tobacco, textiles 





6,789,000 


286,396 


Santiago 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Carlos ibanez 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, coal, 
wheat, barley, wine, fruits 





582,000,000 


3,746,439 


Peiping 


Republic (Comm. 
dictatorship) 


Chair. Mao Tse-tung 
Prem. Chou En-lai 


grains, sugar, cotton, raw silk, 
coal, hides, tea, metals 





8,988,000 


13,900 


Toipeh 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek 


rice, tea, sugar, jute, sweet 
potatoes 





12,939,000 


439,825 


Bogota 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Rojas Pinilla 


coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
bananas, minerals 





951,000 


19,238 


San Jose 


President 
Jose Figueres Ferrer 


coffee, bananas, cocoa, tunny fish, 
timber 





5,829,000 


44,164 


Havana 


President 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista 


sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananas, fibers, gums 








13,089,000 


49,373 


Prague 


President 
Antonin Zapotocky 


grains, beets, beer, munitions, 
textiles, glass, paper,. furniture 





4,424,000 


16,576 


Copenhagen 


King Frederick IX 
Pr. Min. H. C. Hansen 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
machinery, iron, chemicals 





2,404,000 


19,129 


Ciudad 
Trujille 


Presidem Gen. Hector 
Trujillo y Molina 


suger, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn, tobacco 





3,567,000 


104,510 


Quite 


President 
Camilo Ponce Enriquez 


light wood, silver, petroleum, rice, 
cereals, fruits, cocoa 








23,240,000 


Cairo 


President 
Col, Gamal A. Nasser 


cotton, vegetables, dates, grapes, 
sugar, cement, pottery 





2,193,000 





13,176 











President 
Col. Jose Maria Lemus 





coffee, gold, sugar, balsam, corn, 
beans, rice, tebacce 
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COUNTRY 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


cotton, sugar cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, skins 


UNITED 


NATIONS 





timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, barley 





grains, fruits, fish, wins, perfume, 
coal, iron, textiles, chemicals 





Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


wheat, rye, oats, sugar beets, 
, meat, coal, iron, potash 





a 





Republic 


coal; iron, steel, machinery, ce- 
ment, wheat, potatoes, sugar beets 





Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Prem. Const. Koramoniis 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, tobacco, 
olives, fruits, iron, zinc 





GUATEMALA 


Republic 


President Col. 
Carles Castillo Armas 


coffee, bananas, sugar, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





HAITI 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Paul E. Magloire 


coffee, cotton, sugar, bananas, 
cocoa, tobacco, molasses 





HONDURAS 


Republi< 


Acting Pres. and Chief of 
State Dr. Julio Lozano Dias 


bananas, hardwoods, coconuts, 





HUNGARY oe 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. Istvan Dobi 
Prem. Andras Hegedus 


grains. potatoes, sugor beets, 
bauxite, coal, flour, sugar 





ICELAND 


Republic 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson 


potatoes, turnips, hay, codfish, 
herring 





INDIA 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehru 


steel, iron, tea, textiles, 
gold, silver, grains, diamonds 





Republic 


President Soekarno . 
Prem. Ali Sastroamidjojo 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, sugar, 
soy beans, tobacco 





Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Shah Riza Pahlevi 
Premier Hussein Ala 


oil, timber, weol, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





Constitutional 
Monarch 


King Feisal 1 


oil, wool, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 





Republic 


Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min. John A. Costello 


grains, potatoes, turnips, sugar 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





Republic 


Pres, Itzhak Ben Zvi 
Pr. M. David Ben Gurion 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, grapes, 
wheat, potash 





Pres, Giovanni Gronchi 
Premier Antonio Segni 


textiles, machinery, macaroni, 
grains, grapes, olives 








Emp Hirohito 
Prem. Ichiro Hatoyama 


silk, grains, tea, tobacco, textiles, 
paper, pottery, leather 








King Hussein | 


phosphates, potash, wool, wheat, 
fruit, meat : 





Premier 


weed products, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, céel, textiles 





President 
Syngman Rhee 


sitk, rice, barley, wheat, tobacco, 
beans, tungsten, graphite, textiles 








tice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, zinc, tin 








fruits, tobacco, silk, cotten 





crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
sugor 








fruit, tobacce, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 





wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotten goods 








cats, potatees, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





oil, metals, cern, rice, sugar, sisal, 
wheat, coffee, tobacco 











revenue comes mostly from tourists 





millet, rye, wheat, meat, weol, 
hides, furs 





eggs, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
diamonds, leather, carpets 


























lute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drugs 











10,809,000 


13,433 


Amsterdam 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Queen Juliana 
Pr. Min. Willem Drees 


cereals, sugar beets, dairy prod., 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 





2,165,000 


103,929 


Wellington 


British Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Sidney G. Holland 


wool, meat, tallow, pelts, deiry 
products 





1,224,000 


57,143 


Managua 


Republic 


President 
luis Somoza 


gold, coffee, hides, mahogany, 
bananas, sugar cane 





3,441,000 


119,085 


Oslo 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Hacken Vit 
Prem. Einar Gerhardsen 


timber, fish, metals, grains, 
metal works, machinery, paper 





80,167,000 


364,218 


Republic (in Br. 
¢, Ith) 


President Gen. 





der Mirza 


jute, cotton, wheat, rice, fiber, 


tea, oil, seeds 





886,000 


28,576 


Republic 


President 
Ernesto de la Guardia Jr. 


bananas, cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
timber, meat 





1,601,000 


157,006 


Republic 


President 


Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 


tobacco, cotton, meat, oranges, 
timber, hides, lace 





9,396,000 


482,257 


Republic 


President Manuel 
Prado y Ugarteche 


cotten, sugar, wheat, rice, pote- 
toes, vanadium, copper, olf 





21,849,000 


115,600 


Republic 


President 
Ramon Magsaysay 


sugor cane, rice, manila hemp, 
copra, corn, tobacco, fruit 





26,750,000 


120,355 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Chairm. of State Council 
Aleksander Zawadzki 


rye, wheat, barley, coal, iréh, 
timber 





8,807,000 


Republic 


Pres. Gen. Craveiro Lopes 
Prem. A. de O. Salazar 


wines, corn, rice, barley, oats, 
maize, wheat, olive oil, serdines 





17,300,000 


President Petry Groza 


wheat, corn, rye; barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 





13,000 


Twe regents elected 
every six months 


wine, meat, building stone 





7,000,000 


597,000 


King Seud 


dates, wheat, barley, oil, fruit, 
hides, wool, gum, clocks 





29,089,000 


196,607 


Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco 


wine, grains, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruit, onions, clmends, flax 





8,766,000 


950,950 


Premier 
Abdullah Kahiil 


cotton, gum arabic, millet, sesame, 
nuts, dates, hides, mahogany 





7,275,000 


173,349 


King Gustav VI 
Premier Tage Erlander 


timber, pulp, paper, rayon, steel, 





4,994,000 


15,940 


President 


dairy products, wine, meat, 





Markus Feld 


3, silk, cottons, instruments. 





3,670,000 


72,587 





President 
Shukri a-Kuwatly 


oil, tobacco, fruit, olives, grapes, 
leather, woo!, wine, silk 





20,535,000 


198,247 


Bangkok 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King P. Adundet 
Prem. M. Pibulsonggrom 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tebacce, 
pepper, cotton 





4 3,745,000 


48,313 


Tunis 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Bey Mohammed el-Amin 
Prem. Habib Bourguiba 


wheat, barley, oats, olives, fruit, 
cork, lead, iron, zinc 





24,110,000 


296,185 


Ankaro 


President Celal Bayar 
Prem. Adnan Menderes 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, weel, 
silk, figs, nuts, gums 





13,669,000 


472,550 


Pretoria 


Prime Minister 
Johannes G. Strijdom 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat 





200,200,000 


7,875,558 


Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin 


wheat, timber, cereals, coal, iren, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery 





51,221,000 


94,279 


London 


Queen Elizabeth |! 
Pr. Min. Anthony Eden 


coal, food products, whiskey, ale, 
ships, textiles, steel, chemicals 





168,000,000 


3,022,387 


President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


avtomobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 





2,550,000 


72,172 


Federal Council 
Pres. A. F. Zubiria 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 





1,000 


0.16 


Supreme Pontiff 
Pivs Xi 





6,039,000 


352,141 


President Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez 





13,500,000 


77,000 


President 
He Chi Minh 





11,300,000 


50,000 


President 
Ngo Dinh Diem 








4,500,000 


75,000 


King 
Iman Ahmed 





17,661,000 





96,201 











Premier Marshal Josip 
(Broz) Tito 
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KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


The kederal Government 


ELPING the President run the 

gigantic U. S. Government are ten 
Executive Departments (each headed 
by a Secretary who is a member of the 
President’s Cabinet) and 1,816 agen- 
cies. Here is a brief description of their 
work: 


Department of State 


Established, 1789. Conducts our re- . 


lations with other nations and with the 
U. N. and other international bedies. 
The Department operates through. 69 
embassies (headed by ambassadors) 
and 7 legations (headed by ministers) 
in 76 foreign lands. 

It runs 157 consulates in foreign 
cities to servé Americans abroad. More 
than 16,000 foreign service employees 
are at work in these 233 posts. The 
Department also maintains the U. S. 
Mission to the U. N. 

The Department negotiaies treaties 
with other nations, issues passports and 
visas, and operates 147 U. S. Informa- 
tion Centers and 31 cultural centers in 
60 countries. Through these centers, 


materials on all aspects of American 
life are made available to more than 
12 million citizens of foreign countries. _ 

Present Secretary: John Foster Dulles. 


Treasury Department 


Established, 1789. Handles Uncle 
Sam’s money, collects taxes, tariffs 
(Bureau of Internal Revenue and Cus- 
toms), and all other Federal revenue. 
It manages the spending of Federal 
funds and keeps the books on our 
national debt. 

The Department also guards our 
nation’s reserves of gold and silver; 
operates the three U. S. Mints that 
make our coins and paper money; and 
supervises our national banks. 

The Department regulates our ex- 
port-import trade and traffic in nar- 
cotics. It administers the U. S. Coast 
Guard. It directs the Secret Service 
men who protect the President at all 
times and who track down counter- 
feiters. 

Present Secretary: George M. Hum- 
phrey. 


Defense Department 


Established, 1947, by unification of 
the previous Departments of War 
(1789) and the Navy (1798). Directs 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces and defense 
program. Under it are three separate 
departments, one each for the Army, 
Navy (including Marine Corps), and 


Air Force—each headed by a Secretary 
(who does not, however, sit in the 
Cabinet). Defense is the biggest of all 
the Executive Departments. 

The Department oversees production 
in the nation’s defense industries, keeps 
“stockpiles” of defense supplies for 
emergency use, and directs develop- 
ment of new weapons. Its payroll in- 
cludes 1,257,000 civilian employees, 
and the men and women in our armed 
forces. The President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense control the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the “top brass” of the armed 
forces. 

Present Secretary: Charles E. Wilson. 


Department of Justice 


The Office of the Attorney General 
was established in 1789, but the De- 
partment of Justice was not set up until 
1870. This Department enforces our 
Federal laws. Under it are (1) the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover, which 
hunts down violators of Federal laws; 
(2) the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which carries out laws af- 
fecting persons who come from abroad 
and become U. S. citizens. 

The Department supervises the Fed- 
eral courts and penitentiaries. It gives 
legal advice to the President and other 
Federal officials, and represents the 
Government in cases before the courts. 
Its staff of about 1,800 lawyers makes 
it the world’s biggest law firm. 

Present Secretary: Herbert Brownell, 


Jr. 
Post Office Department 


Established, 1789. Delivers our na- 
tion’s mail, runs the 32,076 post offices 
in the U. S. and its territories, and 


employs more than 511,000 workers. 
Last year, Uncle Sam’s mailmen de- 
livered more than 50 billion pieces of 
mail by rail, truck, air and foot. The 
Department also sells money orders, 
U. S. Savings Bonds, and operates the 
world’s largest savings bank—the Postal 
Savings System, with 3,300,000 de- 
positors. 

Present Secretary: Arthur Summer- 
field. 


Department of Interior 


Established, 1849. Is the “caretaker” 
of our nation’s natural resources. It 
superyises most of the 750 million acres 
of Federally-owned land in the U. S. 
and its possessions. It issues permits 
for Americans to cut timber, graze live- 
stock, dig for minerals on Government 
lands. Its Bureau of Reclamation op- 
erates a vast system of irrigation works 
which bring water to arid areas of the 
West. Its power projects (Hoover Dam, 
Grand Coulee Dam, and others) make 
the Interior Department biggest single 
producer of electricity. 

The Department also watches over 
the welfare of the 344,000 American 
Indians, and of the 3,000,000 people 
living in the U. S. territories and pos- 
sessions (except a few island possessions 
run by the Navy). Its Bureau of Mines 
supervises production and conservation 
of underground fuels and minerals. Its 
Geologic Survey gathers facts and pub- 
lishes maps on our natural resources. 

Its National Park Service operates 
the national parks and monuments. Its 
Fish and Wildlife Service oversees 
hunting and fishing on Government 
lands, regulates the salmon-catching 
and seal-hunting industries, and pro- 























*See special issue 


at Work 


coming Feb. 8 
Our Government is set up in three separate branches, power coming from people. 
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and bald 


tects the American buffalo 


eagle. 


Present Secretary: Fred Seaton 


Department ‘of Commerce 


Established, 1903. Aids U. S. 
nessmen, collects and publishes busi- 
ness statistics. 

Its Bureau of the Census counts the 
nation’s population. Its Patent Office 
issues patents for inventions. Its 
Weather Bureau operates Uncle Sam’s 
weather forecasting service. Its Civil 
Aeronautics Administration polices our 
nation’s air lanes and waterways. Its 
Bureau of Public Roads builds roads in 
cooperation with the states. Its Bureau 
of Standards sets the official standards 
for U. S. measurements, and carries on 
research for national defensé 

Its Maritime Board provides 
sidies (money payments) to builders 
and operators of U. S. ships to help 
them meet competition of low-cost for- 
eign shipping and strengthen our mer- 
chant fleet. 

Its Coast and Geodetic Survey maps 
our coastline, surveys waterways, and 
compiles aeronautical charts. 

Present Secretary: Sinclair Weeks 


busi- 


sub- 


Department of Agriculture 


Established, 1862. Aids U. S. farm- 
ers. Its 4,000 scientists and experts 
develop better crops, livestock, and 
agricultural methods.. Its “county ex- 
tension agents” and “home demonstra- 
tion agents” pass on this knowledge 
to farmers and their families in every 
part of the U. S. The Department also 
provides loans and crop insurance for 
farmers, and distributes payments un- 
der the Federal program to support 
farm prices. 

It supervises the Soil Conservation 
Service, which works to prevent erosion 
of our nation’s topsoil; the Forest Ser- 
vice, which cares for our 150 National 
Forests (181,000,000 acres); and the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
which provides electricity and tele- 
phone service to homes in rural regions 

Present Secretary: Ezra T. Benson. 


Department of Labor 


Established, 1913, when it was sepa- 
rated from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, formerly combined. 
Aids American workers, helps them find 
jobs through the local public employ- 
ment offices which it maintains in vari- 
ous states, enforces the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and other Federal laws 
maintaining minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. 

The Department cooperates with the 
states in administering programs of un- 
employment insurance and workmen's 
compensation. Its Women’s Bureau 
encourages better working conditions 
for wage-earning women. Its Bureau 


of Labor Statistics collects and pub- 
lishes facts and figures on employment, 
wages, prices, and the cost of living. 

Each year the Department recruits 
hundreds of thousands of workers (in- 
cluding many high school youths) for 
summer jobs on U. S. farms. 

Present Secretary: James P. Mitchell. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Established, 1953. Aids the sick, the 
disabled, and the needy in the U. S. 
It spends about $2,300,000,000 yearly— 
more than any other Department except 
Defense and Treasury. 

Its Public Health Service cooperates 
with the states to improve the health 
of Americans, by fighting epidemics, 
carrying on medical research, and 
granting money to build hospitals and 
laboratories. Its Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation helps disabled Americans 
by teaching them new working skills. 

Its Food and Drug Administration 
watches over the purity of food and 
drug products, and guards kgainst false 
labeling. Its Social Security Administra- 
tion distributes payments to Americans 
who have retired from work and to 
family dependents of deceased workers. 

Its Office of Education collects and 
publishes information on U. S. schools 
and works to provide better education 
for all Americans. 

Present Secretary: Marion B. Folsom. 


Agencies in the Executive Office 
of the President 


National Security Council (NSC)— 
Most powerful of the “alphabet agen- 
cies.” Meets weekly to help President 
plan policies to protect our nation’s 
security, and to coordinate military, 
diplomatic, and economic 
world affairs. Members include the 
President (Chairman), Vice-President, 
Secretaries of State and Defense, and 
the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (ODM). 

The Operations Coordinating Board 
(OCB)—Sees that NSC orders are car- 
ried out and directs psychological war- 
fare. The Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) collects information of military 
importance from all countries and re- 
ports to the NSC. 

Office of Defense Mobilization 
(ODM)-—Supervises defense output and 
keeps plans for all-out industriql and 
civilian mobilization of U. S. strength in 
case of sudden emergency. 

The Council of Economic Advisers— 
Keéps watch over the nation’s economic 
health, advises President regarding 
programs to keep the U. S. prosperous, 
and prepares annual economic report. 


Independent Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
Manages our Government's huge indus- 


action in 


try (employing thousands of persons) to 
produce atomic energy. 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg- 
ulates routes, fares, and safety standards 
of airlines, and cooperates in devel- 
oping international air transportation. 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission— 
Examines and selects personnel for em- 
ployment by the Federal Government. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
Grants loans to promote trade between 
the U. S. and foreign countries. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 
states and cities to organize civilian 
population against enemy air attack. 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and TV stations; regulates rates and 
services of telephone, telegraph, cable 
and radio communications. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Assists in settling disputes be- 
tween labor and management. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and natural 
gas transmitted among the states. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)—Com- 
posed of 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
6,611 private banks (which do 80 per 
cent of U. S. banking). A Board of 
Governors heads the System, and regu- 
lates interest rates, loan policies, and 
reserve funds of member banks. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
Promotes fair competition among busi- 
nesses by preventing illegal practices 
in interstate trade, such as unlawful 
price-fixing and misleading advertising. 

International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA)—Handles all non-military 
aid to foreign lands. A semi-independ- 
ent organization within State Dept. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—Created 1887, regulates inter- 
state transportation (railroads, buses, 
trucks, oil pipelines, coastal and in- 
land shipping), and sets rates which 
carriers may charge. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Holds hearings in labor-man- 
agement disputes, conducts union elec- 
tions, and acts to prevent “unfair labor 
practices” by management or labor. 

National Science Foundation (NSF) 
—Promotes progress of U. S. science 
through research, scholarships, and the 
exchange of scientific information. 

Small Business Administration (SBA) 
—Provides technical advice and loans, 
including credit, to small business firms. 

U. S. Information Agency (USIA)- 
Distributes information about the U. S 
and its policies to peoples abroad. 

Veterans Administration (VA)—Ad- 
ministers hospital care, vocational train- 
ing, education and insurance programs 
for Uncle Sam’s 20,000,000 veterans, 
and operates the Federal pension sys- 


tem for veterans and their dependents. 
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KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


The Supreme Court 


, 


HE U. S. Supreme Court has been YEAR 
called the “Voice of the Constitu- JUSTICES AGE) PARTY | STATE | appz |APPT’D BY FORMER POSTS 
tion.” odpueeailieh 
ia ; ‘ ° State governor (1943- 
This is a most fitting name—for the : 
Court’s most im ivan is to act as Earl Warren Rep. Cal. | 1953 | Eisenhower |53); state tp Ae 
Court's most img job cael eral (1938-43); district 
‘guardian” of the Constitution, and to attorney. 
be the “umpire” of disputes over its U. &. Senator (1937-37), 
meaning. Thus the Court can rule on - & Sener ye vs 
whether Presidential onders..ct laws oO? ™ “== : . Roosevelt lawyer; “police judge 
Presic ial orders (1910-11) 
passed by Congress or state legislatures . enn Je Se 
are Constitutional. U. S. Solicitor General 
Basically, the job of the Supreme Stanley F. Reed . I Roosevelt ((1935-38); Government 
Court has been defined as follows: “to lawyer (1925-35). 
adjust the relationship of the individual 
[citizen] to the separate states, or the |Felix Frankfurter : Roosevelt 
individual to the United States, of the 
48 states to one another, and of the 
states to the United States.” . 
What kinds of cases come before the |William O. po 57 . . Roosevelt (1937-39); law profes- 
Supreme Court? There are two types: sor (1924-34). 
1. Cases involving the states. (For ; apa on. 2 merge Pols 
‘ “ s ae acai U. S. Senator (1941-45); 
yany i Ped snes: SEN ane = Harold H. Burton | 68 : Truman |mayor of Cleveland 
ana 1€ eaer©rse F € (1935-40); lawyer. 


ership of off-shore oil.) 8 ; 
2. Cases appealed from lower Federal |U. S. Attorney General 
courts. Tom C. Clark . | Texas Tremen |(1945-49); served in Jus- 
Unless there is a real constitutional pond — (1937- 
issue or an important point of Federal bre. Sn ; 
law involved, the Court may decline to Circuit Court of Appeals 
hear an appeal. Much of its work con- Judge (1954-55); chief 
sists of weeding out cases to be heard. [John M. Harlan . .¥. Eisenhower |counsel of state crime 
All Justices of the Supreme Court are 3 com. (1951-53); lawyer. 
appointed by the President, subject to IN. J. Supreme Court 
Senate approval. These appointments [W. J. Brennan, Jr.* \Judge (1952-56); N. J. 
are for life, although a Justice may re- |(to replace Sherman 50 | Dem. | N. J. | 1956) Eisenhower |s.erior Court Judge 
sign or retire if he wishes. Minton) (1949-52); lawyer. 
The salary of the Chief Justice is *Justice Minton announced his retirement, effective October 15. On September 29 resident 
$35,500 a year. Associate Justices are Eisenhower appointed William J. Brennan, Jr., to fill the vacancy. This is a recess appointment, 
paid $35,000 a year. subject to Senate confirmation after the new Congress convenes in Jonvary 
































‘llaw professor (1914- 
39); assistant U. S. at- 
torney (1906-10). 


Securities & Exchange 
Commission chairman 
















































































KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Words in 


the News 


A short dictionary of terms you need to know 


dministration—The Executive Branch 
of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 
affidavit—Written statement made un- 
der oath, before an official. 
agenda—The list of items to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country om another. 
anarchism—A political doctrine which 
favors abolition of government. 
arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person. 
armistice—Agreement (truce) between 
two sides to stop fighting while peace 
terms are decided. 
autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


alance of power—Interplay of forces 
3 in world affairs whereby a nation 
forms an alliance with the weaker 
of two opposing nations or groups, 
to prevent the stronger power from 
obtaining domination. 
balance of trade—Comparison between 
country’s exports and imports. Bal- 
ance is considered “favorable” if ex- 
ports exceed imports, “unfavorable” 
if reverse is true. 
Benelux—Economic union of Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
bili—A proposed law introduced for 
consideration by a legislative body. 
bipartisan—Approved by two major po- 
litical parties—especially referring to 
U. S. foreign policy. 
bloc—1. Combination of countries pur- 
suing the same policy; for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her neigh- 
bors). 2. A group of legislators work- 
ing to achieve a common goal (the 
“farm bloc” in Congress). 
boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group, or 
nation, to force a change in policy. 
budget—An estimated schedule of ex 
penses and income over a given pe- 
riod, for a government or company. 
bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
personnel, particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 
by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body caused 
by a death or resignation. 


apital—(1) City in which a seat of 
government is located. (2) Wealth 
saved from income and used in the 


production of goods and services. 
capitalism—Economic system practiced 
by U. S. and most of Western world; 
based on private capital, production 
for profit, free competition of indi- 
viduals and corporations. 
cease-fire—A temporary halting of hos- 
tilities pending peace talks. 
center—Middle-of-road political party. 
charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damental law; for example, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 
civil rights—Rights granted to indi- 
vidual by state to protect him against 
possible abuses by government. 
closed shop—A plant in which only 
union members may be erffloyed. 
coalition—A temporary alliance between 
political parties in order to form a 
united government. 
collective bargaining—Negotiations be- 
tween an employer and a union on 
wages and working conditions. 
Cominform — Cormtmunist Information 
Bureau, a propaganda organization 
composed of Communist representa- 
tives of several European countries. 
common law—Legal system of most 
English-speaking countries, based on 
long-standing practice. Distinguished 
from statutory law (established by 
legislation) and equity. 
communism — Economic and_ political 
system in which means of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods are 
owned and operated by government. 
Established in Soviet Russia in 
1917. In practice, communism is 
marked by dictatorship of highly or- 
ganized party, seoret police, destruc- 
tion of civil liberties, imperialistic 
expansion and aggression. 
concession—A right or privilege (usual- 
ly economic) granted by a govern- 
ment or group. 
conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person or nation. 
confidence, vote of—A vote of approval 
by a parliament for a premier or his 
policies. A vote of “no confidence” 
may lead to the fall of a government 
and new elections. 
conservative—A person opposed to far- 
reaching political or social change, 
who wants to “conserve” the basic 
conditions of present or recent past. 
constituent assembly—A group, usually 
elected by the people, empowered to 
write or rewrite a constitution. 


customs—A tax on goods imported into 
a country. Also called duty. 


used to describe the government 
actually in control of a country (usu- 
ally through force) though it is not 
diplomatically “recognized” as the 
lawful government by other coun- 
tries. 

defendant—Person against whom a legal 
action is brought (see plaintiff). . 

de jure—Latin for in law. Frequently 
used to describe the lawful and 
diplomatically “recognized” govern- 
ment of a country, though it may not 
be in actual control at the time. 

democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders. It is marked 
by a high degree of liberty and 
equality; majority rule; respect for 
the rights of minorities; and public 
opinion formed by free discussion. 

devaluation—Reduction of the value of 
its money by a government, in rela- 
tion to the world-wide price of gold. 

dominion — One of the self-governing 
nations in the British Commonwealth. 

DPs—Displaced Persons. Refers to peo- 
ple who left their homelands (usually 
in Europe) during or after World 
War II for political reasons. 


D° facto—Latin for in fact. Frequently 


conomy—The whole’ system of pro- 
duction and distribution of a nation. 

embargo—An order prohibiting the ex- 
port of goods to a foreign country. 

equity—Legal system, based on fair- 
ness and equal rights, which takes 
care of disputes not covered by law. 

excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or 
use of certain commodities or serv- 
ices (tobacco, furs, etc.). 


avorite son—A candidate at a political 

promserer supported by delegation 
from his own state. 

fascism — System of government in 
which all phases of society are con- 
trolled by a dictator and his party. 
Originating in Italy in 1922 under 
Mussolini, it became allied with Ger- 
man Nazism under Hitler (1933-45). 
Fascism is opposed to democracy as 
well as to communism, but is like 
latter in many ways. Involves con- 
centration camps, suppression of civil 
liberties, and aggression. 

federation—Union of two or more states 
under a central government. Powers 
are shared. 

fellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not ‘a 
member of the Communist party. 

filibuster—Prolonged talking by one or 
more members of a legislative body 

(Continued on page 26) 











AND YOUR FUTURE 











/:/OW DO YOU HARNESS 
THE ATOM ? 


STRANGE NEW PRECISELY 
DESIGNED EQUIPMENT 1S 
NEEDED FOR ATOMIC-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS. A GIGANTIC 
FIVE-INCH-THICK STEEL 
CYLINDER LIKE THIS WILL 
BE TOWED TOA SITE 
NEAR CHICAGO WHERE TH 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC + Tis 
COMPANIES ARE BUILDING A 
NEW ATOMIC-ELECTRIC PLANT. 


ELECTRIC AGE ? 


THE FIRST LARGE 
ATOMIC -ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT WILL 
UIMAT SECRETS DOES gy pny 
YEAR. TWO MORE 
THE ATOM STILL HOLD? ARE BEING BUILT. 
FOUR MORE ARE 
MAKING ELECTRICITY FROM THE ATOM iS ONE OF THE UNDER WAY. 
MOST EXCITING OPPORTUNITIES EVER FACED BY PEOPLE 
OF THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES. IT WILL CREATE NEW 
AND CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN WITH IMAGINATION, INGENUITY AND DARING. 





[Zecreuciry IS YOUR BIGGEST BARGAIN 
WHENEVER YOU NEED IT, PLENTY OF LOW-PRICE 
ELECTRICITY WILL BE FLOWING YOUR WAY FROM 
AMERICA'S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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Words in the News 


(Continued from page 24) 


in the hope of forcing the majority 
to give up a disputed bill 

free enterprise—Popular term 
freedom under capitalism 
allows businessmen to invest money 
at their own risk, in any enterprise 

free trade—Free exchange 
tween countries, unh umpered by reg 
ulations, tariffs, or taxes 


the 
which 


tor 
of goods be 


uaranteed annual wage—A _ plan 
G swhereby members of labor unions 
are guaranteed weekly paychecks fo1 
a full year, no matter how many days 


they work. 


grand jury—Large jury chosen to inves 
tigate accusations of crime and bring 
indictments if evider is sufficient 


ourt orde1 
to bring a person used of crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police 


er corpus, writ of—A 


deology—Doctrines or political ideas 
of a group, class, or party. 
imperialism—A policy which 
enlarging the power and 
nation by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic control outside its borders, 
incumbent—Present holder of an office 
indictment—Forma! charge, voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com- 


aims at 
rule of a 


mitted a crime and should be tried 
initiative—Process of proposing a law 
by a petition signed by a certain 
number of voters in a state or city 


injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act 

interstate commerce—Commerce ai 
the borders of the various states. 

Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Winston 
Churchill to symbolize invisible ba: 
rier set up by Soviet-dominated 
countries against Western Europe 


ross 


unta—A council (Spanis! 
group of military leaders who seize 
power in a country 


jury—A group of persons ually 12 
chosen to hear evidence and rend 
a verdict in a court cas 
eft—Applied broadly to political lib 

em radicals, socialists, and com 
munists. The term originated in 
European legislatures in which the 
conservatives occupy seats on the 


right side of the chamber; radicals, 
the left; and others the center, 
liberal—(1) Person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi 
vidual; (2) one who favors political 
reform by legal means 
lobby—A group or pe 


(lobbyist 


rson 


seeking to influence legislators for 
the passage or defeat of legislation. 
logrolling—The exchange of support by 
legislators with others on bills in 
which they have special interests. 


ajority—More than one-half. Usually 

M applied to votes cast. 

mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms. 

Middle-of-the-road—In politics, a mod- 
erate policy neither far to the right 
nor far to the left. 

monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. May 
vary from absolute monarchy to con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy. 

monopoly—Exclusive control of the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity by one company or group. 


ational debt—Amount of money owed 
by a government. 
nationalism—Desire for national free- 
dom and independence, based on 
unity and similarity of a people. 
nationalization—The taking over by a 
government of property or enter- 
prises from private ownership. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, whether or not 
he belongs to a union 


arity—A Federal Government formu- 
la designed to give the farmer a 
fair return on his investment. The 
parity price can be raised or lowered 
as prices of farm products fall or rise. 

parliamentary system—System of gov- 
ernment where executive branch is 
responsible to the legislative branch. 

party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as or- 
ders to Communists everywhere. 

per capita—Literally, per head. Used to 
indicate the relation of general statis- 
tics to individuals. 

perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under legal oath. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 
to court to obtain justice. 

plank—A section or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 

platform—A statement of principles or 
policies adopted by a party. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings. 

police state=A country which is gov- 
erned not by law but by the ruthless 
power of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, the 
top policy-making body. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 





premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

primary—A preliminary election in 
which all members of a political 
party can vote to select the party’s 
nominee for office. 

procedural matters — Routine matters 


which deal with the conduct or 
agenda of a meeting. 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx and communism. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing, or other 
publicity methods designed to influ- 
ence public opinion. 

protocol—A preliminary draft of an in- 
ternational agreement; also, diplo- 
matic etiquette based on official rank. 

puppet government — A government 
whose policies are dictated by- an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge—In Communist nations, the elim- 
ination of disloyal party members. 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in an assembly 
before business may be transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 
R treme and immediate changes. 
ratification—Final approval of agree- 
ment already worked out. 
reapportionment—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body, such 
as the House of Representatives, 
among the areas represented. 
recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 
reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff adjust- 
ments or reductions. 
referendum—The process of referring to 
the voters in an election the draft of 
proposed law or constitution. 
regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who is 
under age, or incapacitated. 
reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
nation defeated in war for its damage 
to the property of other nations. 
republic—A government in which the 
people elect representatives and the 
head of state. 
rider—A separate and unrelated item 
attached to a bill in Congress; often 
attached to a bill the President 
favors in order to compel him to 
accept the unrelated measure. (The 
President cannot veto part of a bill.) 
right—A term loosely used to designate 
political conservatives (see left). 
right-to-work laws—Laws enacted by 
18 states which say, in effect, that 
no person shall be deprived of the 
right to a job because of member- 
ship in a union or because of refusal 
to join a union. Effect of such laws 
is to forbid compulsory union mem- 
bership, such as the closed shop. 








anction—A penalty (such as using 


military force or refusing to trade) 


imposed by countries to prevent 
aggression by another country. 

satellite—A small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power. 

secondary boycott—Action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
goods from a plant where workers 
are on strike. 

secretariat—Permanent staff which di- 
rects the work of an organization. 

socialism—Theory or system of govern- 
ment in which means of production 
and distribution are owned or con- 
trolled by government. 

social security—A governmental system 
for providing funds against loss of 
income due to illness, accidents, old 
age, or unemployment. 

sovereignty—The supreme and inde- 
dependent authority possessed by a 
national state. 

subsidy—Funds supplied by. a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
necessary service. 

substantive matters — Important and 
binding actions, as distinguished 
from procedural ones. 

suffrage—Privilege or right to vote. 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into 

T a- country. . 

totalitarianism—A system of government 
that rigidly controls the total life of 
its subjects, including church, school, 
home, and industry. 

treaty—-A solemn agreement between 
two or more governments. 

trust—A group of private corporations 
which combine to control the price 
or supply of some. commodity. 

trusteeship system—The system by 
which a great power or an interna- 
tional agency holds a dependent area 
in trust and not as a colony. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, or 
lJ demand made by. a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 
union shop—A plant in which non- 
union workers may be employed but 
must join union after a time. 


eto—(1) The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action on 
important measures. (2) Action by a 
chief executive disapproving laws 
passed by a legislative body. 


arrant—Order issued by a court 
authorizing an official to make an 
arrest or search a house. 

white paper—Report by a government 
on an important international prob- 
lem. 


KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Religions of the World 


ORE than 2,000,000,000 inhabi- 

& tants of the earth are followers 
of the world’s eight major religions. 
This is the figure reported in the most 
recent estimates this year. 

With the exception of Christianity, 
the major religions of the world do 
not bother to keep complete member- 
ship statistics. It is difficult, therefore, 
to determine whether the membership 
totals of other religions are increasing 
or decreasing. 

In the case of Christianity, however, 
reliable statistics show that the num- 
ber of Christians has incfeased through- 
out the world in the past quarter- 
century—from 682,400,000 to 804,- 
300,000. World population has in- 
creased still faster. As a result, the 
percentage of Christian population— 
when compared .with the world’s total 
population—has actually declined five 
per cent in the past 25 years. 

During that time religious member- 
ship has declined in all Communist- 
dominated countries. The basic beliefs 
of communism require destruction of 
religion—by force if necessary. Russia 
was formerly a stronghold of Eastern 
Orthodox (Christian) churches—that is, 
before the Communist Revolution of 
1917. However, recent visitors to the 
Soviet Union report that church ac- 
tivity is now kept at a minimum by 
the government. 

On the other hand, religious member- 
ship has climbed to an all-time high 
in the United States. Over 100,000,000 


Americans are now affiliated with 
churches or synagogues. This is 60.9 
per cent of our population—compared 
with 57 per cent in 1950, 49 per 
cent in 1940, and 36 per cent in 1900. 
A century ago, fewer than 20 per cent 
of our population belonged to churches. 

Protestants form the largest U. S. 
church group—with 58,448,567 mem- 
bers. Roman Catholicism follows next, 
with a membership of 33,396,647. (In 
the past year, the number of Protestants 
has increased by 2.3 per cent and the 
number of Roman Catholics by 3.1 per 
cent.) Judaism lists 5,500,000 mem- 
bers this year. Eastern Orthodox church 
rolls list 2,386,945 Americans. There 
are also 63,000 Buddhists in the U. S. 

The most recent reports show that 
Sunday school enrollment (both Protes- 
tant and Catholic) has risen 3.4 per 
cent in the past year to a new high 
of 38,921,033. Of these, 3,000,000 are 
voluntary Sunday school teachers. 

Allowances must be made in evalu 
ating U. S. membership statistic 
Protestants usually count only those 
who have officially joined a particular 
church. They do not, as a rule, include 
the millions of children in their Sunday 
schools. Roman Catholics, however, 
count all baptized Catholics (including 
Sunday school pupils and infants) as 
church members. Jews count all Jews 
whether or not they are synagogue 
members. Eastern Orthodox churches 
count all persons in their particular cul- 
tural group living in the U. S. 





WORLD POPULATION—2,644,840,000 





RELIGION 


NUMBER OF ADHERENTS 


WHERE CONCENTRATED 


a 





804,300,000 


‘The Western World 





Christianity = 


nek i | 


416,570,000 





” Pakistan, Middle East, = 
North Africa, Indonesia 





Hinduism 316,000,000 


India 








Confucianism 200,290,000 


~ China 





EE 


Buddhism 150,310,000 


" Japan, China, Tibet, 
Mongolia, and 
Southern Asia 





Taoism ~ $0,000,000 


” Chine 





Shintoism 30,000,000 


Japan 





Judaism 11,850,000 


" Scattered Throughout 
the Western World 





All others: 565,520,000 
Zoroastrianism; 
Baha‘ism; Sikhism; 


Animism, etc. 








"Asia and Africa 
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The men who serve labor, industry and government in settling labor relations problems generally have had broad experience in personnel work. 


Should you go into 
Personnel Work ? 


by CYRUS S. CHING 


Former Director of the Federal Medication and Conciliation Service (As told to HAROLD BARON) 


\ CLOSE BRUSH with death made me 
realize how important personnel 
work can be. 


On a warm August day in 1904 I was 
repairing equipment for an electric railway. 
Standing on a dry board, I gripped a wire 
carrying 5,000 amperes and began to twist 
it off. My clothes were wet with perspira- 
tion, and while leaning over, I touched the 


damp wall of the tunnel! 


The shock threw me off 
gtabbed a steel truss rod and the full power 
flashed through my body, wrapping me 
in blue flames. 


balance, I 


It was six days before I regained con- 
sciousness in the hospital. 


During the four months I spent there, 
some friends cared enough to visit me, but 
not one person from the company called. 
You can imagine how I felt. 


Fifty. years ago, my experience wasn't 
unusual. Today, it would be. Most busi- 
nessmen now know that a feeling of well- 
being among employees is vital to a firm’s 
success. There are specially trained experts 
whose task it is to develop just such a feel- 
ing. Personnel specialists, they're called, 
and I know of few professions which are 
more rewarding. 

What does a personnel man do? Prima- 
tily, he sees to it that manpower is used in 
the most effective way possible. For ex- 
ample, he tries to fit the right employee 
into the most suitable job 


Not long ago a personnel man in a 
large industrial plant had to warn a clerk 
that he would lose his job if he continued 
to do poor work. ‘“‘Here was a man of good 
caliber,” the personnel man said later, 
“who wasn’t doing well. 1 gave him a 
series of tests, found he had fine mechani- 


cal ability and liked to work with his 
hands. Now, after training and a change in 
jobs, he's risen to department head.” 


Today, that efmployee is valuable to the 
firm and to himself. 


The personnel man in business and in- 
dustry fills another important need by 
finding out what causes friction and help- 
ing to prevent or correct it. 


When a factory had to close down a 
department of 375 skilled men, the per- 
sonnel director made plans far in advance 
by explaining the situation to the employ- 
ees. ‘We'll find a spot for each of you,” 
he said. As new jobs came up, transfers 
went through smoothly. By foresight, he 
prevented any discontent or friction. 


In general, the functions of a personnel 
department in business and industry may 
include: 

Hiring, which involves judging and test- 
ing future employees. 

Training employees in their jobs. 

Wage administration: This includes set- 
ting salaries and wage rates, as well as 
cutting down waste time and motion. 


Settling labor relations problems: Negotia- 
tion and administration of union contracts, 





the handling of grievances and the mainte- 
nance of good rapport with union officials. 

Developing the attitude of management and 
individual employees toward each other. This 
involves determining personnel policies 
and explaining them. 

Encouraging safety and health: Many per- 
sonnel workers specialize in the prevention 
of accidents and the promotion of good 
health through safety education, inspec- 
tion, physical examinations and sanitation. 


There are all sorts of special services, 
too. These may include housing assistance, 
restaurant management, social clubs, coun- 
seling, and publishing employee news. 


Although the largest number of men 
and women doing personnel work are in 
business and industry, there are personnel 
specialists in most government depart- 
ments and in our schools and colleges, as 
well. The educational background neces- 
sary for each varies. 


Most of the men doing personnel work 
in industry, in the early days, came from 
the ranks. But generally, now, if you want 
a career in personnel work you should 
plan for a college degree. You may want 
to specialize in such subjects as business 
management, safety engineering, or psy- 
chology. 

Government service often requires a de- 
gree in one of the social sciences. College 
personnel work usually demands an M. A. 
in psychology. In secondary schools, the 
personnel department often teaches, too, 
so they must meet the requirements for 
teaching. 


Ambitious men and women aiming for 
the top jobs in industry should take gradu- 
ate professional training. I have found my 
legal training invaluable in handling labor 
relations problems because so many State 


and Federal laws can be involved. 


CYRUS S. CHING has pioneered in industrial 
relations for 50 years. Closely associated with 
leaders in labor and industry, he has himself par- 
ticipated both within industry and with the govern- 
ment under several Presidents. He is now a con- 
sultant on labor-management and public relations. 


A young man interested in personnel 
work will find practical experience as im- 
portant as his degree. Many companies 
hire college graduates who become per- 
sonnel workers after training periods 
where they learn about jobs, methods, and 
people. I know of no better basic training 
than working right with people on their 
jobs, 

There are wonderful opportunities for a 

eer-minded student to start getting 
practical experience through a summer job 
in a community center, a department store, 
or a factory. One young man I know works 
during his summer vacations as a clerk in 
a machine shop. By keeping the bulletin 
boards in different departments up to date, 
he’s getting to know the men and learn 
some of the details of their work. His 
experience will help him, later, in handling 
industrial personnel relations. 


Are there many jobs for womén in this 
profession? Yes, in almost every large per- 
sonnel department. Many firms, because 
of the nature of their business, prefer 


“women in personnel—particularly when 


their other employees are mostly women. 


One girl, although she had a degree in 
personnel management, took a job as a 
receptionist in a fashion-shop chain. “I 
studied the customers, their reactions and 
problems,” she said, “and learned more 
about the business than I could have any- 
where else in the firm.” 


Within a year she impressed the per- 
sonnel director with what she had learned 
and he shifted her to interviewing in his 
department. Then, she became his assist- 
ant. Now, she is in charge of training the 
country-wide staff. 


Obviously, this girl likes people and 
enjoys working with them. To be success- 
ful in personnel work, though, liking 
people is not enough. What are the other 
characteristics you must show in order to 
be successful in this field? 

Do you have horse sense? It’s surprising 
how many personnel problems can be 
solved with a simple, common-sense 
approach. 

Do you like detail? Many records must be 
kept or examined. Decisions affecting one 
employee's job or a whole firm’s invest- 


ment in a new product can depend on this 


kind of careful analysis. 
Do you understand people? \t's necessary 


to handle all kinds of people. Doing this , 


effectively requires a keen eye to see their 
strengths, weaknesses, and to judge their 
reactions. 


Is your memory good? For a contact job, 
it’s important to observe and recall how 
employees act in various situations. In a 
crisis, this can be important. 


Are you persuasive? A personnel worker 
must have some traits of a fine salesman. 
In a sense, he sells company policy to the 


employees and new personnel plans to 
management. 

Do you have integrity and courage? A sense 
of justice earns the respect of employees. 
Sometimes, to put beliefs into practice 
requires Courageous action. 

Do you have moral and spiritual values? 
Men’s lives and livelihoods are often in 
the hands of personnel specialists. I think 
that faith in the basic dignity of man under 
God helps to insure fairness. 


What can you expect to earn? College 
graduates often start at $3,600 to $4,800 a 
year. Government workers may earn about 
$5,400 a year, and top men earn as much 
as $13,400. Personnel workers in schools 
earn salaries on a par with those of teach- 
ets. The average income for classroom 
teachers is $3,405 for nine months’ work. 
The industrial relations director averages 
$12,000, with a range from $3,600 to 
$50,000. His assistant averages $8,500, 
with a range from $3,000 to $23,500. 


Besides the monetary rewards, entering 
this profession can bring you rich personal 
satisfaction. American employers have be- 
come more and more aware that the main- 
tenance of good employee relations can be 
even more important than the maintenance 
of machines. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in Personnel Work is 
one of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, ‘The Cost of Four Years at College.” 
Check the booklets you want below, and mail 
the coupon today! 


A muTUAL COMPANY @ 2) FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. 5-9, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


(_] Newspapering 

[j}law [] Medicine 

|_} Accounting 

[ ] Teaching 

[] Architecture 

|] Public Service 

|] Nursing 

[ ] Pharmocy 

[_] The Cost of Four 
Years at College 

(] Electronic Engineer 

[_] Personnel Work 


[] Farming 

[_} Selling 

[ }] Chemistry 

[_] Owning Your 
Own Business 

[_] Aeronautical 
Engineering 

C) Dentistry 

|} Banking 

|] Home Ecopomics 

|} Printing 

[_}] Mineral Industry 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 
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HE United Nations was organized 

for the purpose of maintaining peace, 
preventing war, encouraging respect for 
human rights, and promoting the social 
and economic welfare of all mankind. 
Those are its goals. 

The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco, on June 26, 1945, when 
50 nations signed the Charter they had 
drafted in a two-month conference. To- 
day there are 76 member nations. (See 
pages 10, 11, 12.) Work of U.N. is 
carried on by six organs” 
and twelve “specialized ayencies 
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The General Assembly 


The General Assembly is the parent 
body that holds together the U. N 
structure. It is not a legislative body 
in the sense of the United States Con- 
gress. The Assembly is an open forum 
for discussing all the world’s problems 
It can only make recommendations fox 
action either by the Security Council 
or by individual member nations. 

Every member nation is represented 
in the General Assembly. Each nation 
large or small, has one (and only one) 
vote, but may send five delegates to 
the Assembly. The Assembly must 
meet at least once a year. It may hold 
special sessions whenever an urgent 
need arises. 

Decisions on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural (or 
dinary, routine) a simple 
majority. No nation has the right of 
veto in the Assembly. The Assembly 
elects its own president annually. 

In the 11 years of the U. N.’s ex 
istence, the General Assembly has 
grown gradually in authority and in- 
fluence, so that it is now considered by 
many observers to have powers almost 
equal to those of the Security Council. 

Since October 1952, the General As- 
sembly has been meeting each year in 
its Assembly Hall in New York. The 
1956—eleventh session of the General 
Assemhly—opens there November 12 


The Security Council 


The Security Council is empowered 
(1) to settle disputes among nations 
peacefully, if possible, by persuasion, 
mediation, or other means; (2) to use 
all powers at its command, including 
force, to punish aggressors and prevent 
the spread of war. It can call on any 


issues, by 


KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


The United Nations 


member nation to contribute armed 
forces for this purpose. 

The Security Council is in session the 
year around. The Council consists of 
11 members. Of these, five are perma- 
nent—Britain, China, France, Russia 
and the United States (the so-called 
“Big Five”). The other six are non- 
permanent members, elected for two- 
year terms by the General Assembly. 
Each of the 11 members presides over 
the council for one month in rotation. 

The voting procedure in the Security 
Council provides that on procedural 
matters decisions may be made by a 
majority of any seven members—any 
seven, whether they are members of 
the Big Five or not. On substantive 
matters, however, the majority of seven 
must include the votes of all five per- 
manent members, This veto power, ex- 
ercised almost exclusively by Soviet 
Russia, has been the Council’s chief 
source of weakness. 


Economic and Social Council 


Its task is to promote the welfare 
and improve the living conditions of 
the peoples of all countries 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms. Each nation has 
one vote. Voting is by simple majority. 


The Trusteeship Council 


Protects the interests of inhabitants 
of non-self-governing territories, and 
leads them to self-government or in- 
dependence. 

At present, there are 11 trust terri- 
tories with a total population of 17,- 
000,000 under U. N. trusteeship. 

The Trusteeship Council is com- 
posed of (a) countries administering 
trust territories; (b) the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council; 
and (c) a variable number of other 
countries elected by the General As- 
sembly. Each member country has one 
vote. Voting is by simple majority. 


International Court of Justice 


Settles legal disputes which may 
arise among nations, not individuals. 

The. Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting simultane- 
ously. The judges serve for a term of 
nine years. All questions are decided 
by a majority of the judges present. 


The Secretariat 


This is the working force, It is com- 
posed of a Secretary-General (ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security 
Council), and an international staff of 
3,000. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the U. N. The 
Secretary-General is Dag Hammarskjold 
of Sweden, elected in 1953. 


The Specialized Agencies 


Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO). Purpose: To raise the levels 
of nutrition and the standards of living 
of the people of all countries. 

International Labor Organization 
(ILO). Purpose: To improve, through 
international action, labor conditions 
and living standards in all countries. 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO). Purpose: To foster finderstand- 
ing among nations through international 
educational, scientific, and cultural co- 
operation. 

World Health Organization (WHO). 
Purpose: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank). Pur- 
pose: To lend money for reconstruction 
and development of industries. 

International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund). Purpose: To assist member na- 
tions to “stabilize” their currencies. 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO). Purpose: To establish 
world-wide standards and regulations 
for commercial air travel. 

Universal Postal Union (UPU). Pur- 
pose: To set rules for the efficient ex- 
change of mail among nations. 

International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU). Purpose: To regulate in- 
ternational radio, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO). Purpose: To set up and main- 
tain systems for exchange of scientific 
weather information among nations. 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO). Pur- 
pose: To promote cooperation in prob- 
lems affecting international shipping. 

International Trade Organization 
(ITO). Purpose: To promote expansion 
of world trade by reducing tariffs and 
other trade barriers. 
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Soe THE CHANCE TO LEARN A WELL PAYING SKILL 


You're a “step ahead” when you step into Air Force Blue. Whatever your future ambitions, the 
training you'll get in the U.S, Air Force will be valuable to you for the rest of your life. At the 
same time, you'll see new places, enjoy life with men of your own age, and you can earn credits, 
if you wish, toward a college degree. Check up now on your opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. 


See your local Air Force Recruiter...or mail the coupon, now. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO 
T be & Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Please send me more information on my opportunities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 
possessions. 


U N i T E D 5 TAT gE gy I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or 


Name 


AIR FORCE 


$-58-SC2 














